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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



OCTOBER MEETING, 1913. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 9th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. The President, both Vice-Presi- 
dents, and Recording Secretary being absent, the Society was 
called to order by the Corresponding Secretary, and the Hon. 
John D. Long was chosen President, pro tempore. 

Mr. NoRCROSS was chosen Recording Secretary, pro tempore. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
the Recording Secretary, pro tempore, in the absence of the 
Librarian, read the list of donors to the Library since the last 
meeting. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the gift, by William Sumner 
Appleton, of twelve photographs of the blockhouse at Winslow, 
Maine, the only remaining part of old Fort Halifax. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a letter 
from Mr. Edward F. Johnson, of Woburn, a Resident Member, 
resigning his membership in the Society, with a recommenda- 
tion from the Council that his resignation be accepted, and it 
was so voted. 

Governor Long presented to the Society, in behalf of his 
nephew Joseph Nelson White, the Genealogy of Joseph Nelson 
White. Privately printed, 1902. 

Announcement was made of the death of Henry Fitz-Gilbert 
Waters, of Salem, on August 16, and of Dr. Reginald Heber 
Fitz at BrookUne on September 30, both Resident Members. 

Mr. Rantoul paid a tribute to Mr. Waters.^ 

1 Seep. iiS, infra. 
I 
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Mr. Seaver gave the following appreciation of Mr. Waters: 

A few incidents in the early life of Henry Fitz-Gilbert Waters 
may have an interest as illustrating a phase in the history of 
common schools in Massachusetts, now mainly if not quite 
belonging to the past. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Waters began in 1853 when he, 
a student of Harvard College in his junior year, was the teacher 
of the district school which I attended that winter in the town 
of Northborough. The following winter, 1854-55,. he was again 
the teacher and I one of his pupils. There are still hving per- 
sons who look back to those two winter schools with uncommon 
interest. The town was divided into five school districts, the 
North, South, East, West and Centre; and only 'the last could 
boast of more than one school room. Mr. Waters had the South 
School, famiharly known from its situation as the Cedar Swamp 
School. It was on a lonely cross road — not a house in sight, 
and only two, small ones, less distant than half a mile from the 
school house. There were about forty pupils of all ages from 
five to seventeen, ungraded and hardly classifiable; and yet 
every one of them had some share of the teacher's per- 
sonal attention, and distinctly felt the influence of his lively 
personality. 

The excellent custom then prevailed by which the winter 
schools of the town were given in charge to young men from col- 
lege. These beginners in teaching may not have known so 
much about pedagogy as it is now fashionable to profess, but 
they often kept good schools, and added much to the in- 
tellectual and social Ufe of the town during the winter season. 

My father in speaking of the schools of his boyhood days 
happened to mention the name of Bowen as one of his teachers. 

"Do you mean my friend Professor Bowen of Cambridge," 
said I, quite curious to know. 

"I don't know," replied he, "whatever became of him after- 
wards. He was a very slender young man with large eyes and 
a head full of knowledge. At the Lyceum he was a lively de- 
bater and he gave interesting lectures on history." 

The next time I met Professor Bowen I asked him if he ever 
taught school in Northborough. "Oh, yes," he said, "I re- 
member it well. The Rev. Dr. Allen (H. C. 1811) was then 
in his glory. Chairman of the School Committee, president 
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of the Lycexun, he had the management of things educational 
all in his own hands. He had come down to Cambridge in the 
autiunn and engaged four or five of us students to come up 
and keep his winter schools." 

I told him he»was still remembered in Northborough as a 
good teacher. "I don't know," said he, "how good or poor 
our teaching may have been, but I am sure our experience that 
winter was to ourselves immensely beneficial." 

Dr. Allen was still in power, and his way of finding teachers 
among college students was still in vogue when Mr. Waters 
came to our town and district. 

The school house being a long way from nearly all our homes, 
we brought our dinner pails, as did our teacher whose board- 
ing-place was two miles away. After dinner the rest of the 
noon hour was spent on the ample playgroimd afforded by an 
adjoining pasture. Our games were not very scientific. Mr. 
Waters sometimes Joined us, and gave us some needed coach- 
ing. I remember his teaching us some things we had not known 
before about the attack and defence of snow fortifications. 
He taught us to "box the compass" — a novelty for inland boys. 
All of us who were old enough were taught how to get useful 
information out of the "big dictionary." A copy of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary had recently been placed by the town 
in each school room. It was an object of some wonder. Not 
another copy existed, probably, anywhere in the district. We 
needed to form "the dictionary habit," and some of us were 
pleasantly started therein. 

On taking leave of us at the end of the term, he invited 
each one of us to write him a letter occasionally, and promised 
to answer all that he received. He had a purpose in this, 
though not declared, for he knew how much we needed the 
practice in composition, and his answers to our letters were 
helpful in that regard. 

What was of still greater importance, Mr. Waters saw that 
we needed more reading matter than our school books contained. 
There was no public library, and few books anywhere that 
could be borrowed. I was lured into and through the reading 
of RoUin's Ancient History by occasional questions on the sub- 
ject matter put by my teacher. To another boy Mr. Waters 
made a present of Hume's History of England on condition 
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that the boy read it through — which the boy did. There was 
no course of study — in the modem sense of that term — 
prescribed for the school; no rule to prevent the teacher from 
giving instruction on any subject he thought fit. Naturally 
most of his time and effort was spent on the traditional studies; 
but occasionally he seized the opportunity to start some of us 
on other hues of work. He could not give us much time, only 
a few general directions and occasional assistance. I may 
perhaps best use my own case as an illustration. There were 
no classes nor class recitations in arithmetic. Each boy or 
girl began to "do the sums" at that point of the book where 
he or she had left off the last term, and "ciphered" on and on, 
independently of all the others, receiving help occasionally 
from the teacher or some older scholar. I happened to have 
ciphered very nearly to the end of my Greenleaf's National 
Arithmetic before Mr. Waters' first winter. He saw what I 
needed, and sent home for the copy of Sherwin's Algebra which 
he had used in his preparation for college at the Salem Latin 
School. This excellent book I ciphered through in much the 
same way I had done the arithmetic — never reciting a lesson 
but getting occasionally a hint or an explanation from my 
teacher. Near the end of the first winter I was given geometry 
to study, and this occupied the whole of the second winter. 
Then I had gone through the plane geometry and a consider- 
able part of the solid geometry as given in Davies' Legendre. 
In this subject, however, I was not left wholly to myself; I had 
some good teaching; for Mr. Waters rightly saw the need of 
an occasional quiz to keep my reasoning powers in good work- 
ing order. He told me at the end of the second winter that I 
knew enough mathematics to pass the examinations in that 
subject with high credit for admission to college. 

Thus was implanted in my mind the first idea I ever had of 
obtaining a college education. The idea could not ripen into 
purpose at that time, for my father's means were not such as 
to permit any serious consideration of the matter. 

Later when I was striving to realize my purpose I was 
mightily helped by the advice and ever ready encouragement 
of Mr. Waters. 

But I must not go far into personal matters. My case differs 
not from that of many another. I have used it merely as an 
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illustration to show how Mr. Waters managed to get good re- 
sults under conditions not usually regarded as favorable. 

The old-fashioned district school has passed away. The 
school houses in the outlying districts have been torn down. 
The children are picked up every morning and carried in the 
omnibus to a bigger school house in the village. This school 
is graded and has a scientifically constructed course of study, 
the whole of which and nothing but which the girls from the 
normal school are expected to teach. This change may be, 
doubtless is, for the greatest good of the greatest nxunber; but 
it must be acknowledged that there were some good things in 
the old order which have been lost in the change, and which 
must now be secured in some other way. So too the Lyceum 
has given way to the Moving Picture Show, which affords 
greater pleasure to a greater number of people, but which has 
not taken over all that was worth preserving in the older 
institution. 

Mr. Bolton recalled an incident in connection with the re- 
searches of Mr. Waters; and then Dr. J. Collins Warren paid 
the following tribute to the memory of Dr. Fitz: 

Reginald Heber Fitz was bom in Chelsea on May 5th, 1843. 
He was the son of Albert and Eliza Roberts (Nye) Fitz. His 
father was a native of Boston and was for many years a sec- 
retary to Daniel Webster and was also during his short career 
in the consular service of the United States. His mother's 
family was of Puritan stock, dating back to Benjamin Nye 
who came to this country some time after 1635 and settled in 
Sandwich in 1637. The father came from an old Portsmouth 
family of that name. 

He prepared for college in the Chauncy Hall School and en- 
tered Harvard with and graduated in the class of 1864. G. G. 
Crocker, our colleague C. P. Greenough, and Robert Todd 
Lincoln, were among his classmates. He began his medical 
studies in Cambridge tmder Jeffries Wyman and at the same 
time attended lectures at the Harvard Medical School, gradu- 
ating in 1868. He was also house ofl&cer at the Boston City 
Hospital from 1867 to 1868, where he had medical service 
under Dr. John G. Blake. After receiving his medical degree, 
following the custom of that time, owing to the limited faciU- 
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ties offered in this country, he went to Europe to complete his 
medical education. 

Even before the advent of the Civil War the tide of travel 
of the American medical student had turned from London, 
Paris, and Edinburgh, where in a previous generation it had 
been the habit of his predecessors for more than half a century 
to study under the great masters of their day. The schools 
of Cruveillhier, Louis, Dupuytren, Civiale and others in Paris, 
and of Astley-Cooper, and his medical compeers in London, 
had had their day and the trend of scientific medicine was set- 
ting in the direction of the great capitals of Central Europe. 
Some of Dr. Fitz's predecessors had already discovered the 
great possibilities of Vienna, where Skoda, Oppolzer and 
Rokitansky had at their disposal the vast material collected 
from all quarters of the Austrian empire. Virchow in Berlin 
was then coming forward as the apostle of the new cellular 
pathology, a leader in the school which was clearing up the 
confusion which existed in the knowledge of the morbid pro- 
cesses which are developed in the course of disease. The Ger- 
man School of medicine was coming to the front and American 
students were among the first to appreciate this shift in the 
centres of medical learning. 

There were probably few students of Fitz's time who appre- 
ciated more fully than he the great possibilities of the new 
science which was then in its infancy, and we may feel sure that 
the two years spent by him in Europe enabled him to acquire 
in fuU measure a store of information as a training which was 
to bear fruit later in his briUiant career. 
■ Dr. Fitz returned to this coimtry in 1870 and began the prac- 
tice of his profession. I well recall the first occasion on which 
I came in contact with him. I had preceded him one year in 
my return from Europe and it was at a meeting of the Boston 
Society for Medical Improvement, where I had made a com- 
munication on some scientific point in medicine, that we met. 
After the meeting adjourned he came forward and without 
more ado endeavored to show me how erroneous one of my 
statements had been. His manner was courteous and quite 
devoid of any spirit of controversy. Thus our acquaintance 
began in a way most characteristic of the man, and the ke3Tiote 
was struck then and there which left a strong impression upon 
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me of force and intellect which echoed through to the end of 
his career. 

He came home with a reputation already made, his career 
as a student and his work abroad in the German schools having 
impressed itself upon the members of the medical faculty. He 
was at once appointed Instructor in Pathological Anatomy 
and in 1878 he was made Shattuck Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy. The Harvard Medical School was thus greatly 
strengthened in a department of medicine which was under- 
going rapid changes and which needed the services of one trained 
in modern methods of investigation to keep it abreast of the 
times. The microscope and the attendant appointments and 
technique of the pathological laboratory were henceforth rec- 
ognized as an essential part of the medical plant, and Dr. 
Fitz thus became established as an acknowledged pioneer in 
modem scientific medicine. Meanwhile, the Trustees of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, an institution which at that 
time was closely associated with the Harvard Medical School, 
appointed him microscopist and curator of the pathological 
cabinet. A new building was erected and equipped with all 
the necessary appointments for the performance of post mortem 
examinations and for carrying on more efficiently the necessary 
laboratory work of the hospital. With these exceptional op- 
portunities offered to him, Dr. Fitz then threw himself into a 
work sorely needed at the time and which under his able guid- 
ance was to bring fame, not only to himself, but also to the 
Hospital and to the School. 

The combination of a trained expert, working in the field 
of pathological anatomy as it existed at that time, in many 
directions still unexplored, and the material both medical and 
surgical offered by a great hospital, was not long in producing 
tangible results. The disease known as typhlo-enteritis, at 
that time, often resulting in the formation of an abscess, sent 
many a hopeless victim to the autopsy table. No more forcible 
argument for the value of a post-mortem examination could 
be given than the results which followed in this case. Here was 
a comparatively common disease, familiar both to the clinician 
and the pathologist, the origin of which was still unknown. It 
remained for the eye of a man trained to observe and keen 
enough to interpret rightly, to see plainly the sequence of events 
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in these cases and to lay the blame upon the organ to which it 
really belonged. It was in 1886 that Dr. Fitz was thus able 
to present to the Association of American Physicians his classic 
monograph entitled "Perforating inflammation of the Vermiform 
Appendix with special reference to diagnosis and treatment." 
Thus it came about that a new name — Appendicitis — was 
added to the medical dictionary. This paper was followed in 1 889 
by one on ' ' Acute Pancreatitis, " thus calUng attention to another 
important source of abscess formation in the abdominal cavity. 

The early part of Dr. Fitz's career was devoted to the science 
of medicine, but an opportimity now came for him to apply his 
store of knowledge to the practice of his profession. A vacancy 
occurring in the staff, he was appointed a visiting physician to 
the Massachusetts General Hospital and in 1892, on resigning 
the Chair of Pathology, he was made Hersey Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physics, a position which he held until 
1908, when on his retirement he was made Professor Emeritus. 

Dr. Fitz was married in 1879 to Elizabeth Loring Clarke, 
daughter of Dr. Edward H. Clarke, a physician whose great 
reputation Boston men of the present generation still remember. 
Of his three children, it is interesting to know that one is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of these two distinguished men. 

Dr. Fitz, as was to be expected, was the recipient of many 
honors. It is not necessary on this occasion to enumerate them 
all. In 1905 he received the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Harvard, and in 1907 the profession of America conferred upon 
him the highest honor it had to bestow, the Presidency of the 
Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons. 

To have achieved such a record implies a devotion of heart 
and soul to his chosen profession. Dr. Fitz cared little for the 
attractions and the prizes which the social world had to offer. 
His was a temperament of almost puritanical cast, resembling in 
many traits the sterUng qualities which we members of this soci- 
ety love to dwell upon in our researches of the early members of 
that community which gave to New England its place in history. 
Careftd and patient in seeking out the cause and determining the 
nature of a disease, he reached a final decision to which he always 
firmly adhered. In the consultation room, he was not to be shaken 
from the position which he had originally taken in regard to a 
given case, in spite even of what to others seemed an almost con- 
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vincing argument. It may be a matter of surprise to many that 
although his name is to be forever associated with some of the 
most formidable problems with which the surgeon has to deal, 
he s'toutly maintained a most conservative view as to the pro- 
priety of surgical interference, and so when it came to the final 
chapter, we find him serenely applying to his own case the rules 
which had so long guided him in the past. 

At the last annual meeting of the British Medical Association 
the reader of the address in surgery referred to Dr. Fitz as 
" the greatest of physicians." He had gained a reputation that 
was international and he has left behind him a name which 
has added greatly to the prestige of the profession of this city 
and of his Alma Mater. 

Mr. Lane exhibited a copy of John Eliot's Indian Gram- 
mar, Cambridge, 1666, recently given to Harvard College 
Library by Alfred Bowditch. 

WOLSELEY AND THE CONFEDERATE AeMY. 

Governor Long then read, in part, the following paper 
communicated by Mr. C. F. Adams; giving Lord Wolseley's 
account of his visit to the Headquarters of General Lee at 
Winchester, Virginia, in October, 1862, and shortly after 
the battle of Antietam: 

It so chanced that, on my recent visit to England, — re- 
ferred to at our June meeting — I reached London Wednesday, 
March 26th, and the papers of that date announced the death 
the previous day, at Mentone, France, of Field-Marshal Lord 
Wolseley. In a carefully prepared memoir which then ap- 
peared in the London Times, I found the following: 

In August, 1862, having obtaiaed a short leave of absence, 
Wolseley went to see what he could of the Secession War. In 
Baltimore he met the Hon. Frank Lawley, one of the Correspond- 
ents of The Times, and they ran the blockade together by what was 
known as "the underground railway" — i.e., they were passed 
from one Secession country house to another until they reached the 
Potomac River. Here they were nearly caught, but succeeded in 
safely reaching Richmond. They visited the scene of the seven days' 
fight of the previous June in that neighbourhood, and then went to 
General Lee's headquarters near Winchester. Wolseley was greatly 
struck with the appearance of Lee — "a splendid specimen," he 
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says, "of an English gentleman, -witli one of the most rarely hand- 
some faces I ever saw." He held that Lee had shown himself as 
consmnmate a master of the art of war as Napoleon himself. They 
then drove to Stonewall Jackson's headquarters. Jackson im- 
pressed Wolseley as a born leader of men. He wrote of him: — 
"A glorious fellow! With such a leader men could go anywhere 
and face any amount of difficulties. For myself, I beUeve that, 
inspired by the presence of such a man, I should be perfectly in- 
sensible to fatigue and reckon on success as a moral certainty." 
He contributed to Blackwood's Magazine for January, 1863, a de- 
scription of his adventures, entitled "A Month's Visit to the Con- 
federate Headquarters." 

Naturally, I felt curious to see this bit of contemporaneous 
evidence bearing on personages and events in our Civil War, 
set down by so competent a witness as Lord Wolseley. At the 
time of this experience Wolseley, then in his thirtieth year, was 
already distinguished as a veteran of four wars. He had 
attained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and was commonly re- 
garded as one of the most promising ofl&cers in the British serv- 
ice. The war then going on in America, and well advanced in 
its second year, practically absorbed British public attention; 
for while the cotton famine paralyzed the textile industry — a 
necessary consequence of our blockade of Confederate ports — 
the issue between advancing Democracy and the traditional 
English governing system was felt to be indirectly involved 
in the struggle. The conservative classes, including those in 
ofl&cial as well as military and naval circles, sympathized 
strongly with the South. It is indeed not unsafe to say that 
nine out of ten of those with whom Colonel Wolseley was 
associated or came in contact while at home were strong Con- 
federate partisans. Lee was bringing to a close his first full 
campaign at the head of the Confederate Army of Northern 
Virginia, having in early July practically defeated McClellan 
in what was known as the seven days' fighting before Rich- 
mond; and afterwards having demolished Pope in the second 
Bull Run campaign. He had then carried the war into Mary- 
land, and on the 17th of September fought the indecisive 
battle of Sharpsburg, as it is called in Confederate annals, 
better known as Antietam, subsequently retiring across the 
Potomac into Virginia. He there established himself, with his 
headquarters near Winchester, and during the succeeding 
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weeks confronted the Army of the Potomac under McCIellan, 
while reorganizing his own command and preparing it for the 
operations later carried on in the neighborhood of Fredericks- 
burg. Both Lee and "Stonewall" Jackson were at the height 
of their British vogue. The federal administration and gen- 
erals were in London utterly discredited; and the ultimate 
success of the Confederacy was looked upon as assured. 

In these views and conclusions, Colonel Wolseley shared. 
He did so characteristically, with supreme confidence in his 
own judgment and insight. Immediately on his return from 
America, he wrote out and published his experiences and con- 
clusions, as stated in the Times memoir. In this paper Wolse- 
ley, as will be seen, committed himself in a way and to an 
extent which the final actual outcome falsified to a degree 
bordering on the ludicrous. Intensely partisan, he prognosti- 
cated no less freely than confidently and mistakenly. In 
every respect typical, both of the man and of the sentiment 
then generally prevalent in army and social circles in Eng- 
land, his paper was; as respects the Union side, marked through- 
out by that de haul en has mid- Victorian attitude towards 
men and things American, then well-nigh universal, now alto- 
gether a thing of the past — an attitude and tone which, to 
use the vigorous metaphor once applied in another coimection 
by the late Sir Leslie Stephen, could not be considered other- 
wise than offensive if assumed by the Almighty in contem- 
plation of a black beetle. It is this total change-of-tone 
feature, indeed, which lends its chief historical value to Wolse- 
ley 's paper; and in order the more to emphasize the revo- 
lution in this respect wrought by the development of events, 
I propose to introduce the paper of 1862 by the following 
brief extracts from other papers on the same topic — our 
Civil War — prepared also by Colonel Wolseley in 1889 — 
twenty-seven years later. The change of moral attitude per- 
ceptible in them towards those of the Union side has in it a 
pronounced humorous aspect. The later papers of Colonel 
Wolseley, seven in niunber, appeared in the issues of the 
North American Review between Jime and December, 1889. 
They were prepared as a species of running criticism on the 
series of Century Magazine papers entitled Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War published in 1884-1887, and subsequently is- 
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sued in volume form. Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, as he then 
was, referred to these North American papers of his as contain- 
ing the "honest opinions of one who has the most sincere ad- 
miration for the combatants on both sides and for the many 
great soldiers and statesmen who then (1862-1865) directed the 
destinies of the United States." As will presently be seen 
twenty-six years before, Colonel, not yet Field-Marshal and 
Viscount Wolseley, had referred to these "great soldiers and 
statesmen" as "Mr." Grant, and "such men as Stunner and 
Lincoln both doubly foresworn." He also then characterized 
the war going on in America as "the most inhuman struggle 
that ever disgraced a great nation;" while the national govern- 
ment was in his thought "merely a military despotism of a 
portion of the states, striving under the dictatorship of an 
insignificant lawyer to crush out the freedom of the rest." It 
was indeed a strange transmutation wrought by time and 
the course of events that worked in this eminent authority, 
leading him at the later day to refer to the same struggle and 
the same men in the following terms of strong eulogiimi: — 
"What I have to say is that if one were compelled to choose be- 
tween condoHng with American friends on the terrible misfor- 
times they underwent in that war or of congratulating them upon 
the ennobhng effect which that war has had upon their people, 
one would unhesitatingly congratulate them upon the fact that 
such stirring and ennobKng incidents as those which fill the vol- 
umes I have reviewed did occur in American history a quarter 
of a century ago. ... I close the pages of this volmne with a 
sincere feehng of thankfulness and pride that I belong to the 
race from which sprang the soldiers and sailors who fought upon 
both sides in this memorable struggle. Who can say which to 
admire the more, — the Southern pluck and daring or the stern, 
sober determination which eventually led the North to victory." 
A republication at the present time of Colonel Wolseley's 
whole Blackwood paper of 1863, as original historical raw ma- 
terial, would therefore be justified, inaspiuch as it appeared 
anonymously and, later, the writer could not have been am- 
bitious of claiming responsibility for it. In its entirety it would, 
however, fill too much space in our Proceedings. I, therefore, 
confine myself to submitting lengthy extracts, representing 
possibly a quarter part of the whole; but the parts selected 
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are those of greatest value, throwing light as they do on the 
feelings of the times, and containing also pen-and-ink sketches 
of memorable men, now historic. It is merely necessary further 
to say that, reaching New York early in September, Colonel 
Wolseley left that city with his companion on the nth of the 
month, a week before the battle of Antietam, intent on getting 
through the Union Hnes, and personally Adsiting the Confeder- 
ate capital and the Army of Northern Virginia. They reached 
Richmond shortly after Antietam, and when the injured from 
the conflict were being forwarded for treatment. It does not 
appear that Colonel Wolseley during this American sojourn 
more than casually visited Washington, or got anything more 
than a passing glimpse of the Union Army or its commanders. 
If he did, the fact is not apparent in his paper. 

"A Month's Visit to the Confederate Headquarters." 

"By AN English Officer." 

[Extracts.] 

Knowing how little reliance can be placed at any time upon the 
information published in American newspapers, I was very anxious, 
if possible, to get to the South, and judge for myself as to the con- 
dition of its people, the strength of its government, and the organi- 
sation of its armies. I had often, during the last year, tried to 
conjecture what Richmond was like, and felt quite curious to know 
how the public and private business of the Government was carried 
on. I confess I entertained a wholesome dread of being taken prisoner 
by the Yankees in my endeavour to get through their lines, having 
personally learnt frOm others who had had the misfortune to come 
under the displeasure of local military autocrats, how disagreeable 
they were in the habit of making a prison residence — in many 
instances, indeed, evincing a barbarity of conduct disgraceful to 
any nation claiming English descent. . . . Few of us will consent, 
for the mere sake of pleasure, to face the discomfort of travelKng 
about without a change of clothes, a sponge, towel, toothbrush, 
and other items, which require a small portmanteau for their con- 
veyance; but an American, on the contrary, will travel for weeks 
with only a few paper collars and a pocket-comb! This dreadful 
portmanteau of ours, then, is our greatest impediment in getting 
through the lines. It attracts such attention that, however faith- 
fully an Englishman may copy an American in his black trousers, 
frock-coat, black satin waistcoat, and unbecoming beard, this fatal 
encimibrance at once proclaims him to be British, and is also re- 
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garded as an offensive claim to exclusiveness, and an affectation of 
superiority, always hurtful to the feelings of your free-bom American. 
. . . I am not now going into the vexed question of slavery; no man 
abhors the institution more than I do; but I love justice, according 
to the estabhshed laws, more dearly than any wild theory regarding 
abolition: of which all that we know is that, as carried out in our 
West India possessions, it has been a failure in every respect. I 
need scarcely add that, by all to whom I spoke in those districts,^ 
the Northern rule was detested. Every man now feels that the bay- 
onet of the military despot is at his breast, that he is held in sub- 
jection against his will by force; and further, as it would seem, that 
the Lincoln Ministry are desirous of effacing still more completely 
any superstitious allegiance which he might be expected to owe the 
Stars and Stripes. The safe retention of personal property is made 
to depend upon the will and pleasure of some petty provost-marshal 
of the neighbourhood — a functionary who has also tie power of con- 
signing the owners,' and perhaps their families, to the miseries of 
Fort Warren, where even liie advice and aid of a lawyer will be denied 
them. I subsequently passed through districts in Virginia almost 
reduced by Yankee depredations to their primeval state of waste. 
But even there I did not hear such expressions of deep hatred, 
and I may say intense longing for revenge, as in some of the slave- 
owning coimties on the left of the Potomac. ... 

If in the final settlement of this war the border States are retained 
in the Union, a very large number of these men will sell off their 
plantations and move south. The present state of affairs cannot 
exist much longer. Human beings may and do often submit quietly 
to coercion for years; but when such coercion descends from great 
to Kttle matters, from depriving men of a voice in public affairs to 
all the little minor vexations which narrow-minded, short-sighted 
despots have resorted to from the era of curfew-bells down to the 
strictly-maintained passport system of the present day, the iron 
enters into the soul with such an irritating power that the reckless- 
ness of despair will often cause the meekest to turn round and strike 
his oppressor, even though perfectly aware that the blow must be 
followed by certain death. Every species of minor annoyance has 
been resorted to by the Federal authorities, with the avowed de- 
termination of coercing men into the Union. Gentlemen cannot 
now buy boots, clothes, or supplies for their servants in Baltimore 
or Washington without taking the oath of allegiance; and when 
driving in their carriages from those cities, every parcel they may 
have with them is carefully searched. Whilst we were in the former 
place, no goods could be shipped from thence unless the buyer, 
' /. e., southeastern Maryland. 
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seller, and captain of the ship took the oaths of allegiance, and 
swore that the goods were intended for loyal people. The slaves 
wiU not live upon fresh meat — nothing has a greater tendency to 
drive them to mutiny than cutting off their supplies of salt provi- 
sions; and the present Ministry, aware of this fact, hope by so doing 
to cause all the servants of men favoiurable to the South to desert 
if not to rise against their masters. I know several instances in 
which violent Secessionists have, to prevent such a catastrophe, 
sworn the necessary oaths; which, however, from being taken, so 
to speak, nolens volens, they do not consider binding; and those of 
more rigid principles, who will not thus forswear themselves, suffer 
heavily in consequence. . . . 

There, as in all other places that I visited in the South, hatred of 
Northern rule seemed to glow far more intensely in the breasts of 
the ladies than in those of the men. A lady told me that in Norfolk, 
when passing a Federal officer, every woman gathered up her skirts 
close to her side, lest they should be contaminated by even grazing 
a Yankee; and that all females, rich and poor, turned away their 
heads when a Northern soldier approached. ... 

General Randolph,^ the Secretary for War, was most obliging in 
furnishing us with passes to go wherever we liked, and giving us 
letters of introduction to the various military authorities. In his 
room it was surprising to see the numbers of Yankee regimental 
colours that were heaped in comers and piled up in bundles. Re- 
garding, as we are always taught to do, the standard of our corps 
with something little short of religious veneration, and being edu- 
cated to consider its loss as the greatest slur which could be cast 
upon the honour of those to whose charge it is committed, the ab- 
sence of all true military spirit, which must have existed in an army 
who had lost in action the pile of national flags I now saw aroimd me, 
at first inclined me to feel pity for a people so destitute of proper 
feeling. But my next impulse was to smile at the utter folly they 
exhibited in rushing into a great war of conquest, with the avowed 

1 Bom at Monticello, Va., March 10, 1818, George Wythe Randolph died 
at Edgehill, Albemarle County, April 10, 1878. A son of Gov. Thomas Mann 
Randolph of Virginia, he was a grandson of Thomas Jefferson, and thus an 
uncle of Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, a member of this Society. In his youth 
he attended school at Cambridge, Mass. Subsequently he received from 
President Andrew Jackson a commission as midshipman in the United States 
Navy. Resigning from the Navy in 1837, he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia at Charlottesville in 1839. He began the practice of law 
in Richmond, but early interested himself in military matters; and when the 
War of Secession began, he entered the service of the Confederacy and was 
made a brigadier-general. Subsequently he served as Secretary of War in 
the Cabinet of President Davis. After the close of the war he resided chiefly 
in Europe. 
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object of bringing into subjection those every way superior to them- 
selves, in all qualities essential to good generalship and the formation 
of a soldierlike character. . . . 

Up to the year 1861, the history of the United States was only 
that of the rebelUon of our North American colonies. This fact will 
strike the travelUng Englishman before he has been a week in 
America; for wherever he wanders, his fellow-passengers in railway 
carriages or stages will invariably begin talking to him about Smiths, 
Browns, and Tomkinses in the same strain that we are accustomed 
to hear allusions made to the Pitts and to Marlborough or WelHng- 
ton, and localities will be pointed out to him as being the spots where 
"Jones" was raised, or where "General Thomson" won some glo- 
rious battle fighting against the Britishers, etc. The bewildered 
Englishman, never having heard before of any such men or events, 
tries to look very wise, and says, "indeed!" but the journey over, 
he vainly searches through a biographical dictionary for the nota- 
bilities of whom he has heard such honourable mention, and no rec- 
ord of the "great battle" is to be found anywhere. Upon looking 
diligently over some old "annals of the war," however, he will even- 
tually discover the details of the "glorious victory," in which the 
numbers engaged on both sides would not have made up a strong 
company. If this war has no other result, therefore, it will at least 
afford American historians something to write about, and save 
them from the puerihty of detailing skirmishes in the backwoods or 
on the highlands of Mexico, as if they were so many battles of Water- 
loo or Solferino. . . . 

It was amusing to see "U. S." marked upon every waggon and 
upon almost all ambulance-carts which we passed. The North have 
not only clothed and equipped the millions of men whom they boast of 
having had at various times enrolled, but they have also similarly sup- 
plied the Southern armies. Into whatever camp you go, you are sure 
to see tents, carts, horses, and guns all marked with the " U. S." Offi- 
cers have declared to me, that they have seen whole regiments go into 
action with smooth-bore muskets and without greatcoats, and known 
them in the evening to be well provided with everything — having 
changed their old muskets for rifles ! The Northern troops have been 
so liberally supplied with all, and, indeed, I may say, more than a 
soldier wants in the field, that they do not value their knapsacks or 
blankets, and in action invariably throw them away before they 
"skedaddle"; knowing that if they succeed by their swiftness in 
living to "fight another day," their Government will provide them 
with a new kit, rifle, and all. About two hundred Northern prison- 
ers passed us during our journey, and it was curious to observe the 
difference between their costume and that of their escort. . . . 
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The convoy then proceeded on to General Lee's headquarters, 
which were close to the Martinsburg road, and about six miles from 
Winchester; and having presented our letters to the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, we were in turn presented to the Commander-in-Chief. He is 
a strongly built man, about five feet eleven in height and apparently 
not more than fifty years of age. His hair and beard are nearly 
white; but his dark brown eyes still shine with all the brightness of 
youth, and beam with a most pleasing expression. Indeed, his whole 
face is kindly and benevolent in the highest degree. In manner, 
though sufficiently conversible, he is slightly reserved; but he is a 
person that, wherever seen, whether in a castle or a hovel, alone or 
in a crowd, must at once attract attention as being a splendid speci- 
men of an English gentleman, with one of the most rarely handsome 
faces I ever saw.' He had had a bad fall during the Maryland expe- 
dition, from which he was not yet recovered, and which still crippled 
his right hand considerably. We sat with him for a long time in his 
tent, conversing upon a variety of topics, the state of public affairs 
being of course the leading one. He talked most freely about the 
battle of Antietam, and assured us that at no time during that day's 
fight had he more than thirty-five thousand men engaged. You have 
only to be in his society for a very brief period to be convinced that 
whatever he says may be implicitly relied upon, and that he is quite in- 
capable of departing from the truth under any circumstances. From 
what I subsequently learned from others, I believe that the Confed- 
erates never numbered more than about sixty-five or seventy thou- 
sand men in Maryland, and that, owing to the hurried marches Lee 
and Jackson had made before the battle, nearly one-half of their men 
were scattered over the country in their rear, unable to get up in 
time from sore feet occasioned by want of shoes or boots. . . . 

1 In a paper published in the issue of Blackwood's Magazine for September, 
1863, Lieut.-Col. Fremantle, under date of June 30th, v^Tote as follows: — 
"This morning, before marching from Chambersburg, General Longstreet in- 
troduced me to the Commander-in-Chief. General Lee is, almost without ex- 
ception, the handsomest man of his age I ever saw. He is fifty-six years old, 
tall, broad-shouldered, very well made, well set up — a thorough soldier in ap- 
pearance; and his manners are most courteous and full of dignity. He is a perfect 
gentleman in every respect. I imagine no man has so few enemies, or is so uni- 
versally esteemed. Throughout the South, all agree in pronoimcing him to be 
as near perfection as a man can be. He has none of the small vices, such as smok- 
ing, drinking, chewing, or swearing, and his bitterest enemy never accused him 
of any of the greater ones. He generally wears a well-worn long grey jacket, a 
high black felt hat, and blue trousers tucked into his Wellington boots. I never 
saw him carry arms; and the only mark of his military rank are the three stars 
on his collar. He rides a handsome horse, which is extremely well groomed. 
He himself is very neat in his dress and person, and in the most arduous marches 
he always looks smart and clean." 
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The city of Washington was saved to the Union by the reappoint- 
ment of General M'Clellan as Commander-in-Chief of the army. 
There is no other Federal general who could have fought the battle 
of Antietam. Hero-worship seems to be inherent in human nature 
generally, it is true, but for such armies as those in America an idol 
is indispensable. No man has yet shown himself capable of leading 
them to victory, so they have agreed to fall down before the image 
set up by the press — a Napoleon without glory, and a Fabius 
without success. M'Clellan, a man of retiring disposition and agree- 
able manners, with a talent for organisation, has succeeded in making 
himself so beloved by his armies, that no amount of failure or de- 
feat has as yet shaken their confidence in him. After his return from 
Harrison's Landing he had been placed by the Lincoln clique in 
"command of the troops around Washington, not otherwise dis- 
posed of," which virtually gave him command of only one hundred 
and eighty men. In other words, he was put on the shelf, the vain- 
glorious Pope being appointed to reign in his stead. But when the 
news of Lee having crossed the Potomac reached Mr. Lincoln, he 
and his advisers were, as might be expected, at their wits' end. A 
mutinous rabble thronged the streets of Alexandria, and strolled at 
pleasure along the heights opposite Washington. Officers and men 
ciursed the Government which had handed them over to the reckless 
guidance of such men as Pope and Macdowell. The soldiers were 
calling for General M'Clellan to command them; and, incapable as 
they were of defending their frontier from hostile invasion, they were 
powerful enough to have crossed into Washington, and, overturning 
the vile faction which sits^there in the name of a government, to have 
proclaimed M'Clellan dictator. Such a line of conduct was openly 
talked of, and many of the best informed men now believe that it 
would have actually been carried into execution, had not Mr. Lincoln 
called back the f avoiuite to command the Union armies in defence of 
the empire's capital. The news of his reappointment was received by 
the army with enthusiasm, and as all the regiments filed through 
Washington, they insisted upon marching past M'Clellan's house, and 
cheering vociferously for their new commander as they did so. . . . 

With him [Gen. "Stonewall" Jackson] we spent a most pleas- 
ant hour, and were agreeably surprised to find him very affable, 
having been led to expect that he was silent and almost morose. 
Dressed in his grey miiform, he looks the hero that he is; and his 
thin compressed lipS' and calm glance, which meets yours imflinch- 
ingly, give evidence of that firmness and decision of character for 
which he is so famous. He has a broad open forehead, from which 
the hair is well brushed back; a shapely nose, straight, and 
rather long; thin colourless cheeks, with only a very small allowance 
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of whisker; a cleanly-shaven upper lip and chin; and a pair of fine 
greyish-blue eyes, rather sunken, with overhanging brows, which 
intensify the keenness of his gaze, but without imparting any fierce- 
ness to it. Such are the general characteristics of his face; and I 
have only to add, that a smile seems always lurking about his mouth 
when he speaks; and that though his voice partakes slightly of that 
harshness which Europeans tuijustly attribute to all Americans, 
there is much unmistakable cordiality in his manner: and to us he 
talked most affectionately of England, and of his brief but enjoyable 
sojourn there. The religious element seems strongly developed in 
him; and though his conversation is perfectly free from all puritan- 
ical cant, it is evident that he is a person who never loses sight of 
the fact that there is an omnipresent Deity ever presiding over the 
minutest occurrences of life, as well as over the most important. 
Altogether, as one of his soldiers said to me in talking of him, "he 
is a glorious fellow!" and, after I left him, I felt that I had at last 
solved the mystery of Stonewall Bridge,^ and discovered why it was 
that it had accomplished such almost miracxilous feats. With such 
a leader men would go anywhere, and face any amount of diflSculties; 
and for myself, I believe that, inspired by the presence of such a 
man, I should be perfectly insensible to fatigue, and reckon upon 
success as a moral certainty. Whilst General Lee is regarded in 
the light of infallible Jove, a man to be reverenced, Jackson is loved 
and adored with all tJiat child-like and trustful affection which the 
ancients are said to have lavished upon the particular deity presid- 
ing over their affairs. The feeling of the soldiers for General Lee 
resembles that which Wellington's troops entertained for him — 
namely, a fixed and unshakable faith in ail he did, and a calm confi- 
dence of victory when serving under him. But Jackson, Hke Na- 
poleon, is idolised with that intense fervour which, consisting of 
mingled personal attachment and devoted loyalty, causes them to 
meet death for his sake, and bless him when dying. . . . 

Mr. Mason, the deputed representative of the Confederate States 
in England, possessed a good substantial residence, in what is, I 
suppose, called the suburbs [of Winchester], and upon it the Northern- 
ers poured out the vials of their wrath to such an extent that it 
is now merely a shell — the floors, windows, and doors having been 
torn away and destroyed.^ The streets are paved, and used to be 

' Probably intended for Brigade. 

2 This was in September, 1862. Subsequently, in the following June, 1863, 
Mr. Lawley revisited Winchester in company with Lieut.-Col. Fremantle, of 
the British army. An account of this trip and of the experiences of Col. Fre- 
mantle with the Confederate army during the campaign in Pennsylvania and at 
Gettysburg appeared in Blackwood's for September, 1863. In it Col. Fremantle 
wrote: — "June 23 (Tuesday). — Lawley and I went to inspect the site of Mr. 
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lit with gas. To the north-west of the place is a ridge of hills, upon 
which the Federals had erected several redoubts, connecting them 
by a line of trenches. One was a large work intended to mount about 
ten gims. They had never been finished, either from want of time, 
or from their uselessness having been discovered, as a line of hills 
which runs parallel to that upon which they had been laid out com- 
manded them within easy cannon-shot. Indeed, so exposed is the 
position, that the fact of the works ever having been commenced 
in such a place, speaks very poorly for the engineering talent of the 
Northern armies, or at least for that portion of it which had the 
honour of being commanded by Mr. and Mrs. Banks. . . . 

Will any one who understands what it is that makes and un- 
makes armies, for a moment believe that such men are to be 
beaten by mobs of Irish and German mercenaries, hired at $15 a 
month to fight in a cause they know Uttle and care less about? . . . 

I have seen many armies fJe past in all the pomp of bright cloth- 
ing and well-polished accoutrements; but I never saw one composed 
of finer men, or that looked more like work, than that portion of 
General Lee's army which I was fortunate enough to see inspected. 
If I had at any time entertained misgivings as to the abiUty of the 
Southerners to defend their country and liberties against Northern 
invasion, they were at once and forever dispelled when I examined 
for myself the material of which the Confederate armies are com- 
posed. Any one who goes amongst those men in their bivouacs, 
and talks to them as I did, .will soon learn why it is that their Gen- 
erals laugh at the idea of Mr. Lincoln's mercenaries subjugating 
the South. Every man in that service, whether non-commissioned 
ofiicer or private, will declare to you that it is his fixed determination 
to fight for his freedom and resist Yankee oppression as long as he 
has strength to march. A gulf deep and impassable now divides the 
Southerners from the old Union; and such is the hatred and loathing 
entertained by them for those who, forgetting the ties of brother- 
hood which once bound all the States together, have not hesitated 
to carry fire and sword into the land of their common forefathers, 
that many have told me, were it possible that the seceding States 

Mason's (the Southern Commissioner in London) once pretty house — a melan- 
choly scene. It had been charmingly situated near the outskirts of the town, 
and by all accounts must have been a delightful little place. When Lawley 
saw it seven months ago, it was then only a ruin; but since that time Northern 
vengeance (as directed by General MUroy) has satiated itself by destrojong almost 
the very foundations of the house of this arch-traitor as they call him. Literally 
not one stone remains standing upon another; and the debris seems to have been 
carted away, for there is now a big hole where the principal part of the house 
stood. Troops have evidently encamped upon the ground, which was strewed 
with fragments of Yankee clothing, accoutrements, etc." 
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should ever be conquered, they would emigrate to England to avoid 
an oppression more tyrannical than that which in times past had 
driven forth their ancestors from Great Britain. I have heard many 
men of influence say that they now believe the great rebelUon to have 
been a mistake, and that the acts complained of in the Declaration 
of Independence (most of which, by the way, were committed 
subsequent to the first shedding of blood) were trifles when com- 
pared with what had been inflicted upon them by the Northerners. 
It was pretty generally believed last year, that if Mr. Lincoln had 
picked a quarrel with us, such was the antipathy felt by all Americans 
for the "Britisher," that the South would have at least aided the 
North in prosecuting the war. Indeed, a number of American states- 
men seemed at one time to think that the best chance open to them 
of re-establishing the Union was by engaging in such a war. But such 
a line of policy would now be scorned by the South; and my own 
impression is, that many generations must pass away ere it would 
be willing to fight side by side with the men of New England in any 
cause whatever. The first question always asked me by both men 
and women was, why England had not recognised their independ- 
ence. They reminded me of our conduct recently with regard to 
Italy, and to Greece, Egypt, Belgium, etc., in years past. Had they 
not done sufficient to prove their determination to be an independ- 
ent people, and had they not sufficiently shown already their ability 
to maintain themselves as a separate nation? Would England al- 
low her manufacturing population to starve from want of cotton? 
Every Yankee with whom they had come in contact during the war 
had, they said, declared it to be their determination to chastise us 
as soon as the present difficulties were at an end; and the Govern- 
ment must be aware of this, because every newspaper in the North 
breathed a similar sentiment. Why was it then that oxu- rulers could 
be so ill-judging as to allow our American cousins to postpone the 
attempt until they could turn their whole attention to us; and why 
not force on the war at once, and in alliance with the Confederates 
march an army into the state of New York, and teach the bragging 
people there that the British Lion was a dangerous animal to arouse? 
In the cause of humanity, would not England interfere to put an 
end to the fratricidal war which had every prospect of soon degener- 
ating into one of extermination? Had we no feelings of sympathy 
for the descendants of our banished cavaliers? Was not blood 
thicker than water? and would we stand by with folded arms whilst 
the Northern rabble, descended from the offscourings of every 
European nation, robbed and murdered those of the same race as 
ourselves? These were the questions propounded by high and low, 
educated and uneducated. The best informed men always told me 
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that in refusing to recognise Southern independence at first, they 
considered England had acted justly and as became a great nation; 
but that her reasons for continuing to do so after M'Clellan's failure 
before Richmond, was a mystery to them. 

Every person who reflects on the matter must be aware that it 
is the interest of all nations, but especially of England, to have 
more than one great repubUc upon the American continent, as the 
United States were fast becoming such a nuisance in the republic of 
nations, that if by any accident they should succeed in their war 
of subjugation, their insolence and arrogance would be more intol- 
erable than ever. "Why then nm the risk of incurring such a mis- 
fortime?" I confess that I was frequently sorely puzzled by 
questions such as these. Ladies have asked them with tears in their 
eyes, and many of the other sex in a tone that showed how irritated 
they were by our conduct. Our even-handed justice, exemplified 
in the neutrality we have adopted, and upon which we are rather 
inclined to pride oiurselves, is never believed in. . . . 

Of the cavalry I saw but Kttle, as General Steuart had left for 
his raid into Pennsylvania the day I reached headquarters, and only 
returned a couple of days before I commenced my homeward jour- 
ney. I did remark, however, that all the men rode well, in which 
particxdar they present a striking contrast to the Northern cavalry, 
who can scarcely sit their horses, even when trotting. Indeed, I 
have no doubt but that aU who have seen the Northern troopers 
on duty in Washington, will agree with me in thinking them the 
greatest scarecrows imder the name of cavalry that they ever saw. 
Apropos of them: a Southern lady told me that on one occasion, when 
jesting with a Northern officer about the inability of his troopers 
to contend with the Southern "chivalry," although the latter were 
not half so numerous, he said, "What can we do? we can never catch 
them; for whilst we are opening the gates they are all over the fences." 
Every white man in the South rides from childhood, and conse- 
quently is at home in the saddle; whereas to be on horseback is a 
most disagreeable position for a Yankee, and one in which he rarely 
trusts himself. In the North thousands keep horses, but only to 
drive them. "What is the use of having good roads if you don't 
drive on them," they say. To have a horse that can trot a mile in 
two minutes forty seconds is the pride of a New Englander; but a 
good fencer would be as useless to him as ar elephant. The troopers 
in the Southern cavalry have their own horses, and upon the breaking 
out of the war they provided themselves with arms as well. Sabres 
have since been issued to them by Government, and they have mostly 
armed themselves with carbines or revolvers, taken from their dis- 
comfited brethren of the North. Their knowledge of drill is limited. 
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and altogether their constitution resembles much that of our irregu- 
lar Indian cavalry. . . . 

The much-admired M'Clellan is slowness and caution incarnate; 
vigour and promptness of action are undreamed of in his philosophy; 
and from the first he has not only evinced a want of confidence in 
his troops, but, from a desire of leaving nothing to chance, he has 
not succeeded in anything. At the opening of his peninsula cam- 
paign, when he had more than a hundred thousand men imder him, 
he allowed himself to be so deceived by General Magruder, near 
Yorktown, that he actually opened trenches, erected batteries, and 
placed a number of ten-inch mortars in position to attack a weak 
unfinished Une of open and continuous intrenchments, about five 
miles in extent, and defended only by 8,000 Confederates. How 
can any soldier call such a man a great general? 

In talking of the several Federal generals, the soldiers of the South 
invariably give the palm to M'Clellan. They consider him inferior 
to their own leader, and destitute of enterprise, but all declare him 
to be the only man in the Northern army who is capable of organising 
it, and allow that for such work his mind is admirably adapted I 
have spoken to many persons who knew him intimately, some of them 
having been class-fellows of his at West Point, and others associated 
with him in public life for years. All spoke of him with respect. He 
was a gentleman, they said, and for that reason superior to the host of 
newspaper editors and swindling lawyers who had been given general's 
commissions by Mr. Lincoln. But they were sorely puzzled by his 
despatches regarding his operations before and immediately subse- 
quent to the battle of Antietam, in all of which facts were perverted, 
and the number of the enemy exaggerated to a degree that precluded 
the possibility of acquitting him on the plea of misconception. In- 
deed, those who had known him well refused to beUeve the authen- 
ticity of these despatches, and declared that they were always cooked 
up by Mr. Staunton and General Halleck in Washington. 

There is no personal sacrifice that the people of the South are not 
prepared to make rather than again trust their independence, pri- 
vate fortunes, and liberty, to a paper constitution, guaranteed only 
by the oaths of such men as Sumner and Lincoln, both doubly 
forsworn. There are no terms upon which they would re-enter the 
Union, as the present Washington administration has shown them 
how inefficient an oath is to bind such men to abide by any agree- 
ment. All of them upon entering ofiice swore to observe the articles 
of the constitution, and all have violated them in the most flagrant 
manner. Personal liberty, freedom of speech, and independent 
press, and the glorious principle contained in the Habeas Corpus 
Act, have not only been trampled under foot by these tyrants, but 
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the populace has looked on approvingly. The South will not give 
in, but its Government is prepared to treat. To have its independ- 
ence acknowledged, and to allow the border States to express their 
own wishes freely as to the side they wish to adhere to, is all the 
South demands. The only manner in which this could be carried 
out, would be by the withdrawal of both armies from the border 
States, which would give their people an opportimity of freely 
expressing the sentiments of the majority. . . . 

The Northerners conceive that with the loss of the capital of the 
once United States, they would lose so much prestige, that they are 
determined not to submit to it on any account. They therefore 
fully intend to continue this fratricidal struggle, during which not 
only millions of money have been already expended, but thousands 
of valuable lives lost. It seems to be the unanimous opinion of all 
in the South that nothing but foreign mediation in the form of a 
determined intervention by the great European Powers can ever 
end the war; and it is evident, although they may not like to confess 
it, that the eyes of every Southerner are still turned to England. 
The next meeting of Parliament, however, will show what the feel- 
ings of our people are with regard to the matter, and whether those 
who hold the reins of Government will consider that the time has 
come for putting an end to the most inhuman struggle that ever 
disgraced a great nation, such as the RepubUc of the United States 
once was, though now it is merely the military despotism of a portion 
of the States striving under the dictatorship of an insignificant lawyer 
to crush out the freedom of the rest. 

Copies of the following letters were found laid in Mr. Sav- 
age's own copy of his Genealogical Dictionary of New England. 
One of the letters is in the Winthrop Mss. (xi. 153), and is there 
endorsed "Cos. Chute" by John Winthrop, Jr. The entry in 
the Genealogical Dictionary is unsatisfying, as it raises more 
questions than it answers : 

Chute, James, Ipswich, son of Lionel, born in England; married (as 
once was thought) a daughter of Hon. Samuel Symonds, who names Sis- 
ter Chute in his will. But the meaning of the testator may have been 
sister or sister-in-law of Martha Epes, or another of several wives that 
Symonds had; for such seems, also, the case of Peter Duncan called son 
of Symonds, because husband of Mary, who was daughter of Daniel 
Epes by that Martha, who after was wife of Symonds. By his wife, 
whatever was her name of baptism, or whoever was her father, he had 
James, and removed, 1681, to Rowley, and there died 1691.* 

* Words underlined were added by Mr. Savage in manuscript. 
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Lionel Chute, son of Lionel Chewte of Brampton, lived in or 
near Dedham, co. Essex, and his son James was there baptized 
February 2, 1613-14. Lionel emigrated with his family to 
Massachusetts Bay and was settled in Ipswich in 1639, "the 
earliest schoolmaster there." He died in 1645, leaving a widow, 
Rose, daughter of Robert Baker, and a son James, believed to 
be his only child. A somewhat fanciful pedigree, printed in 
N. E. Gen. Reg., xm. 123, carries the genealogy back to 1268. 

In 1 65 1 the wife of James Chute, EHzabeth, mentions her 
"aunt Lake" and her "Cosen Harris." This gives the Win- 
throp connection and serves to correct Savage's statement. 
Margaret, daughter of Edmund Reade of Wickford, co. Essex, 
and Elizabeth Cooke, his wife, married John Lake, and ac- 
companied him to New England. Of Mrs. Margaret Lake 
Savage writes that she was "at New London, 1646, and many 
years after at Ipswich[see N .E.Gen.Reg.,\i.i()$],&-aA much hard 
labor has been expended by Miss Caulkins to learn her deriva- 
tion and marriage, but in vain. She died, says Felt, 1672, leav- 
ing two daughters, Hannah, wife of John Gallop; and Martha, 
wife of Thomas Harris." In manuscript he has added "she 
was the widow of John Lake, daughter of Edmund Read, as 
may be read in his will 20 Nov., 1623, in Mass. Hist. Proceed. 
VI. 255." Margaret was thus sister of Elizabeth Reade, the 
second wife of John Winthrop, Jr. Another sister, Martha, 
married (i) Daniel Epps, and (2) about 1637, Samuel Sjononds, 
b.eing his second wife, and died in 1662. 

"Cosen Harris" was Thomas Harris, who was in Ipswich in 
1636, and had married, November 15, 1647, Martha, daughter 
of Margaret Lake. 

. Martha Reade had by her first husband, Daniel Epps of 
Kent and London, one son, JohU; and two daughters, Elizabeth 
and Mary. Elizabeth married James Chute, and is the writer 
of the second letter. 

To John Winthrop, Jr. 

Deare Sir. I^^^^^ ^"^^ ^^> ^^S^- 

Haueing an optunytie we are bould to present you with a few 
lines, wee expected to haue scene you at Ipswich before this time, 
my wife is much desirous to see you and if you had Came hither she 
would haue gone to Peoquit with you to haue seene her Ants and 

4 
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Cosens. if she Could, and if you Come ouer this summer she in- 
tends to goe along with you. She hath a desire to know whether 
you intend to Continew at Peoquit. (if you doe) If you please to 
reserue her a good lott neere your self if it may be she would gladly 
Hue neere you. my Cosen Harris wold haue wrot to you about the 
same busines but my she Cosen ^ woidd not lett him. my father and 
mother " with theirs are in good health as ourselues. onely it hath 
pleased God to take from us our yongest sone about 6 months since, 
we desire to heare from you by ye first optunyty thus with our due 
respects to yoiu-selfe and our loueing Aunts* with oiu- loue to all 
oiu: Cosens we take om: leaue. yours to Command 

James & Elisabeth Chewte. 

Dear and honored sir haueing an opertunity I mak bold to pre- 
sent a few lines onto you: I am loth to be tedious onto you about my 
own self e concerning my illness I sent to Mr. Payn * for him to lay 
somthing to break it he being not at home the messenger went to 
Mris Greene and she wisht me to lay noe more poultes to it 
but she layd a sear cloth and that did disolve it soe that now 
through gods goodness it is almost gone and I intend if it please 
god the next lords day to goe abroad and Mris greene wisht me to 
tak a vomit and not a purge for that was beter I would intreat you 
to send me word what I had best to doe in the thing I shall not 
trouble you noe farder about my selfe but concerning my htle sone 
that distemper that was and is still opon him which I told you of 
continue still his voyding of blood and his foundement coming down 
that had I a horse at command and you stayd but one week or fort- 
night longer I would goe along with you hom making bold and 
wintering with you with my litle Boy I am sorry to hear of your 
loss since I was with you but the lord is able to mak up your losse 
and mine in his own due time foir god hau pleased to tak a way 2 of 
mine my second sone and my last child and I shald desire if the 
lord see good to spar me this through gods goodness we are all in 
helth thus with my service and due respects to you and my louing 
aunt with my aimt lakee and if I se you not and my lou to all my 
corssens so I rest 

your lo: kinswoman in what I can 
from Ipswich this 

iothofOcto:i6s3 ELIZABETH ChuTE. 

* Martha Lake, his wife. ' Samuel Symonds and wife. 
' Margaret Lake and Elizabeth Winthrop. 

* Probably Robert Paine, of Ipswich. 



